CHAPTER XXVII

THE  BATTLE  OF  SANTIAGO
JULY 3, 1898

AT about 8.45 A. M., of July 3, 1898, the flag orderly of the
Brooklyn reported that a signal had heen made from the New
Jork to "Disregard movements of the commander-in-chief,''
and that the flagship had gone eastward at high speed; also, that
the Massachusetts had withdrawn from the "blockade during the
middle watch (12 to 4 A. M.) and had gone eastward. "Where
either ship had gone, or for what purpose, had not been vouch-
safed to the commander of the Second Squadron, whose flag,
thus left on the blockading lines, in accordance with the naval
regulations, constituted the commander of the Second Squadron
the senior officer present in command.

The regulations of the navy settle that beyond any doubt, by
fixing the responsibility of such officer when the service exigen-
cies impose such duties upon him. The unwritten customs for
centuries for governing or for controlling such matters have
been gathered into a written code for the service guidance. The
theory upon which all military organization is based, whether
a squad or a squadron, is that no element of such organization
can ever be left without a responsible commander, and no mili-
tary exigency can occur in war when such a force is ever left
without some one in control. The dates of commission held by
officers Is for the purpose of fixing this very question. The dif-
ferent gradations in the non-com-missioned ranks are but the
continuation of the line of command, in case the ravages of bat-
tle remove one after another in the commissioned grades. There
must be some one upon whom the responsibility of success or
defeat can be imposed.

From a confidential document under the title, "Executive
C, Third Session, 55th Congress," a communication by Mr.
Long respecting "advancements in the navy," it is seen that then to the
